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See the 
Horace Partridge Uniform Samples 
Before Outfitting Your Team 


The quality and prices of our 1922 
baseball line will surprise you. 

We offer an excellent selection of 
real professional pattern uniforms 
at $6.50 up (the complete suit of 
shirt with lettering, cap, panis, 
belt and stockings). Write for flan- | / 
nel samples. 





BALLS, BATS, MITTS, GLOVES, 
SHOES, MASKS, PROTECTORS— 
remember we can supply every- 
thing except the players and the 
diamond. Large illustrated cata- 
log sent on request. | 











Lowest wholesale prices to College and School Officials | 
State your position when writing us 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CoO. 


Mfrs. Athletic and Sporting Goods BOSTON, MASS. 
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OR his seventeen years of Major League baseball, 

Ty Cobb has used one model of bat. His average 

for that period is .371. During ten years he led the 
American League. 


Cobb’s model, beautifully designed and well propor- 
tioned, exactly meets the needs of the majority of 
high school and college players. It is 
No. 40TC in the Louisville SLUGGER 
line of autograph models. 


This famous line of bats is made in 
sufficient variety so that every type of 
player can find a bat that fits his style. 





The interesting. catalogue, ‘‘ Famous 
Sluggers,’’ illustrates and describes the bats used by 
Cobb, Ruth, Kelly, Sisler, Speaker, Collins, Daubert, . 
Roush, Gowdy, Wagner, and Baker, and other models 
of the best bats made. For a free copy address, 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


743 South Preston Street 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL BASKETBALL PLAYS 


NE of the most important things 

in basketball is to develop a 
system of offense whereby the team 
can advance the ball down the floor 
for a shot at the basket. If the 
coach has a definite system in mind 
and the players thoroughly under- 
stand it he can easily make minor 
changes in it for special games and 
thus the opponents who may be 
trying to play the system will find 
themselves completely deceived and 
handicapped. It is not necessary 
that a coach should develop an in- 
tricate system of plays but rather 
that a plan which is basically sound 
should be outlined. In the first 
place when the ball is obtained in 
the back court from an intercepted 
pass or a missed shot the other four 
men on the team, viz.: those who 
do not have the ball should take 
some sort of formation so that the 
fifth member (the man with the 
ball) can pass somewhere without 
delay. 


The following diagrams suggest 
one formation which has proven 
successful after the break from de- 
fense to offense and a few methods 
of advancing the ball from the 
original formation. In each ease 
it is assumed that player number 1 
obtains the ball first in the back 
eourt and then passes to one of his 
team mates who has taken up a 
certain position when the break was 
made. In most of these plays the 
reverse turn and short pass is em- 
ployed. The movements in all of 
these plays must be executed quick- 
ly and the ball should be worked 
down the floor if possible before 
the defense gets set. 


Diagram No. 1 shows the position 
that the players should assume in 
this system of offense as soon as pos- 
sible when one of the vlayers—in 
this case No. 1—gets the ball off 
the backboard or intercepts a pass 
in the back court. When this hap- 
pens, 2, 3, 4, and 5 should take up 
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Diagram I 




















positions as quickly as possible, as 
shown in the diagram. The point 
to be emphasized here is that as 
soon as the break comes the men 
on offense must be in the positions 
designated. No. 1 then should al- 
ways have one of these men uncov- 
ered to receive a pass. 
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Diagram III 


No. II. 


No. 3 passes to No. 2, who is eross- 
ing in front of him; No. 2 passes to 
No. 4; No. 4 passes right back to 
No. 2; No. 2 dribbles in for a shot. 


No. III. 


No. 3 passes to No. 2; No. 2 passes 
to No. 5, who comes out to meet 
him ; No. 5 passes right back to No. 
2, who dribbles in for a shot. 
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Diagram IV 




















No. IV. 


No. 3 passes to No. 2 and cuts be- 
hind him; No. 2 passes right back to 
No. 3, who dribbles toward the bas- 
ket. If he is not cut off he goes in 
for a shot; if he is cut off he passes 
to No. 5-; No. 5 passes right back to 
No. 3, who goes in for a shot. 


(Concluded on Page 25) 








TOURNAMENT PLAY 


HIS is the season which brings 

the climax of the basketball 
year for many school teams in the 
final championship tournaments. 
For the most part the teams that 
are not eliminated early in the 
matches are the ones that have 
been well grounded in fundamen- 
tals—the men handle the ball clean- 
ly, at least one or two can hit the 
baskets, they have well defined 
methods of advancing the ball down 
the floor, they all break well in 
changing from offense to defense, 
and vice versa, and finally they 
have a good defense. Granting that 
a team has mastered these rudi- 
ments, and if it has not it is too 
late to do much now to perfect the 
fundamentals, there are a few 
things that a coach may well con- 
sider in relation to the tournament. 


First, the coach must decide 
whether to make the trip to the 
tournament a day early to give the 
players a chance to work out on the 
strange court and to save them 
from traveling the day of the first 
game. If the journey is only a 
short one, it is usually best to make 
the trip the day of the game, for 
young athletes will rest better in 
their own beds than in strange 
ones, and they can almost always 
have a chance to try the floor and 
the baskets in plenty of time be- 
fore being called upon to play. 
There are usually a number of dis- 
tractions in the town or city where 
the tournament is held, and the 
wise coach will keep his players 
away from these as much as pos- 
sible. 

Second, a great deal of care 
should be exercised to see that the 
men have plain food to eat before 
the matches. It is a mistake for 
them to eat a heavy meal before 
they play. Most young athletes eat 
too much when away on trips. 
Then, too, they should not be al- 
lowed to become weary visiting 
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friends, seeing sights or in watch- 
ing’ the other teams play. It is a 
good thing for the coach to see pos- 
sible rivals in the latters’ contests, 
but in most cases it is better for 
the players to be. given plenty of 
rest rather than required or per- 
mitted to watch the other games. 

The coach will see to it that his 
team’s equipment is suitable for the 
conditions it will meet in its games. 
If the floor is very slippery, he may 
rub a little aleohol or gasoline on 
the bottom of his men’s rubber- 
soled shoes just before they go out 
on the floor. This destroys the 
compound in the shoes, but it will 
make them hold to the floor. If the 
light in the gymnasium is bad, and 
his team’s jerseys are of a color 
that makes them indistinct against 
the background formed by the spec- 
tators, he should have them wear 
shirts of a bright color that can be 
readily seen. 

Third, regarding the games 
which the team will have to play to 
win the tournament, it is well to 
win each one in turn, and not to 
start substitutes in any doubtful 
game. It is better to start the best 
players and then save them by sub- 
stituting freely after the game is 
safely won, than to start the second 
string men and then have to put the 
regulars in to pull the game out of 
the fire. 

A great deal may be learned by 
studying the other teams’ methods 
of playing. If the team that is to 
be played later has a system of ad- 
vancing the ball down the court the 
players should be instructed how 
best to break up this team play and 
at the same time it may be well to 
change your systems of play for the 
purpose of deceiving your oppo- 
nents. 

Many games are won in the last 
few minutes of a game. If a team 
has a lead and there are only a few 

(Concluded on Page 21) 








DRIBBLING 


BY 
PAUL J. DAVIS 


Director of Physical Education, the University of North Dakota 


RIBBLING is one of the most 
spectacular and _ fascinating 
things in basketball, both from the 
standpoint of the player and spec- 
tator. It may be made a very im- 
portant factor in the success of a 
winning team, provided, of course, 
that the team in question has men 
on it who ean dribble and, what is 
equally important, men who know 
when to use the dribble and when 
to stop dribbling for a pass or shot. 
On the other hand, dribbling has 

a tendency to break up team play. 
There is nothing, so demoralizing 
to a team as to have on it a man or 
a number of men who try to use the 
dribble on any and all occasions. 
When this condition exists, the 
other men on the team do not know 
what to do and all chance for or- 
ganized play is lost. Where I have 
seen one chance for a shot from 
close range brought about by fair 
dribbling, I have seen five chances 
for a shot thrown away because the 
dribble was used when the passing 
game would have been better. 
Dribbling has the same fascination 
for a basketball player that long 
end runs have for a football player, 
and many high school players have 
to learn each year that they cannot 
run around end when up against 
good opposition without a lot of 
help from their teammates. This 
also applies to the basketball player 
who thinks that he ean dribble 
through any number of men at any 
and all times. This type of player 
never takes his teammates into con- 
sideration except that he expects 
them to give him the ball whenever 
he wants it. You seldom ever see 


this type of player on a team that 
has a real coach, but he is to be 
found on many school teams that 
have been improperly coached. 

For the past two seasons I have 
been fortunate in having a real: 


dribbler. He never abused the priv- 
ilege granted him as a dribbler; 
yet, good as he was, he was only 
permitted to dribble under certain 
conditions and in certain zones. In 
playing teams that used the five- 
man defense (and most of them do 
in the Northwest), whenever the 
ball was obtained from an inter- 
cepted pass, from an out-of-bounds 
play or off the opponent’s back- 
board, it was passed to the dribbler 
who in turn dribbled until two 
players had penetrated the defense. 
That is, he would dribble up close 
to the defensive men, stop his drib- 
ble and pass to one of the team- 
mates who had penetrated the de- 
fense ; or, if they were covered, pass 
back to the floor guard. The floor 
guard would in turn dribble up to 
the defense and look for a chance 
to pass to a teammate who was be- 
hind the defense or try for a shot 
at the basket. 

Following are some suggestions 
about the use of the dribble: 

1. Do not dribble in defensive 
territory, but rather make a pass 
to the center of the floor. 

2. Where a player does not have 
an opportunity to make a pass, he 
may dribble to draw a defensive 
man so as to make a pass possible. 

3. Where a player has an open 
lane to the basket, he should drib- 
ble in for a short shot. 

4. When a man is dribbling, he 
should always pass to a teammate 
who ealls for the ball. If the latter 
is not in a good position to receive 
the ball, he is to blame and not the 
dribbler. 

5. A team should look for a 
chance to pass rather than a chance 
to dribble, but the dribble should 
be used when it ‘is impossible to 
pass. 

6. The dribble should be used a 

(Concluded on Page 24) 























HURDLE RACING 


JOHN P. NICHOLSON 


Mr. Nicholson, now Director of Athletics at the University of the South, at 
Sewanee, Tennessee, was an all around track man in his college days at the 


University of Missouri. 


He could always be counted upon to win points in 


dual meets in the jumps and hurdles, especially the latter, in which he excelled. 
He was one of the best hurdlers in this country, and ran on the Olympic team at 


Stockholm.—Eptitox's NOTE. 

FTER a college dual meet, I 

heard a lady make the follow- 
lowing remark relative to the high 
hurdle race : ‘‘The loser of the race 
looked so pretty as he jumped the 
hurdles, but the man who beat him 
so far merely ran over them.’’ 

Uneonsciously, she uttered the 
greatest truth about hurdling, 
namely, the closer we can possibly 
get to running over the hurdles, 
the faster we get through the race. 

There are three hurdle races on 
the National A. A. U. program, 7.¢.: 
120-yard high hurdles, which are 
three feet six inches high, fifteen 
yards from the start to the first hur- 
dle, a like distance from the last 
hurdle to the finish, and ten yards 
between hurdles ; 220-yard low hur- 
dles, two feet six inches high, twen- 
ty yards to the first hurdle, between, 
and to the finish ; and 440-yard hur- 
dles, which are three feet high, and 
forty yards apart. In all these 
races there are ten hurdles to be 
taken. 

The correct number of strides be- 
tween the hurdles for a champion- 
ship performance are: three strides 
between high hurdles, taking the 
hurdles on the fourth ; seven strides 
between the low hurdles, taking 
the hurdles on the eighth; and fif- 
teen strides between the 440-yard 
hurdles. 

A hurdler should be an all-round 
track athlete. The good hurdler 
will invariably be found to be a 
good sprinter, jumper or weight 
thrower. He must possess some 
‘‘sand’’, as at the beginning at least 
he must take his share of bruised 
knees and ankles, and an occasional 
‘‘spill’’. I think a coach can al- 
ways make a respectable hurdler 


out of a willing boy who can run 
the ‘‘century’’ near 10 3-5 seconds, 
and is from five feet nine inches in 
height to six feet three inches. 
Thomson, the great, is a little 
taller than this, but the usual ath- 
lete of this height is usually too un- 


gainly to get the proper recovery 


after taking the hurdle. ‘ 

What constitutes a running 
stride before we take the high hur- 
dles? As the runner’s back foot 
leaves the ground it is straightened 
momentarily, then the knee comes 
forward in front of the foot, from 
here the leg and thigh nearly 
straighten in reaching for the 
stride, following which as the toe 
is about to hit the ground the leg 
bends in a pull. During this time 
the body is kept slightly forward of 
the perpendicular, so that walking 
and running are a series of falls 
and catching one’s balance. Dur- 
ing this the arms, working loose 
from the shoulder and slightly bent 
at the elbow, are moved in the same 
plane as the legs, only that the right 
arm is moved synchronously with 
the left leg. 

We will assume that the hurdler 
takes the hurdle with his right leg 
first. Personally, I start all my 
boys with the left leg foremost, for 
then they will have a big advantage 
over the right-legged hurdler when 
it comes to running 220 hurdles 
around a curve. But over the high 
hurdles, there is a matter of choice. 

Now if one were to take my de- 
scription of a running stride and do 
exactly that, with the exception 
that in order to get over the hur- 
dle, the left thigh is thrown parallel 
to the hurdle along with the left 
foot, one would be taking the hur- 
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dle correctly. In order to get the 
left thigh parallel and at right an- 
gles to the right leg, the hips should 
roll slightly to the left. 
forward bend of the body should 
be exaggerated, so that the trunk 
is thrown forward at the hips even 
so far as to sometimes touch the 
right shoulder as one rises. This 
bend forward gives to the hurdler 
what the ‘“‘layout’’ gives to the 
high jumper, ‘‘lifts him up by his 
boot straps.’’ The trunk should be 
kept forward all through the tak- 
ing of the hurdle. Thomson, in 
‘‘warming up’’ easy over the hur- 
dles seems to fall over them, re- 
gaining his balance as if by a mir- 
acle. But this fall should come 
mostly on the ascent to the hurdle. 
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NICHOLSON CLEARING THE HURDLE 


We have the athlete now on top 
of the hurdle, right leg forward, 
body forward, left parallel to the 
top of the hurdle, and at right an- 
gles to the right leg. At this point 
the athlete should start running 
with the right leg, that is bending 
his leg slightly and pulling in to- 
wards the ground. If he does this 
he will land a foot closer to the 
hurdle he took than if he waited 


Also the. 


until the foot landed before he 
started pulling. 

At this point many hurdlers start 
bringing the back leg into action 
too quickly. This will result in 
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PosiTION AT MOMENT OF ALIGHTING 


their hitting the hurdle with the 
ankle, and also they will have a ten- 
deney to land with both feet to- 
gether, and that’s a jump, not a 
run, and running is our original 
premise. The back leg should be 
allowed to come naturally into its 
stride, neither delayed nor hurried. 

Fifteen years ago hurdlers used 
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HURDLER STEPPING INTO First STRIDE 
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to throw each arm sidewise in the 
manner of a man walking a tight 
rope. This is not running. Some 
coaches have said that the writer 
was the first to run over the hurdles 
with his arms. I thought little 
about this, except that I did think 
it a needless affectation. The great 
Simpson, though, under his coach, 
H. F. Schulte, now coach at Ne- 
braska University, went further, 
and threw both his arms forward 
until the hands nearly touched his 
front toe in the ascent. On top of 
the hurdle Simpson is shown on 
the front cover of this issue with 
one arm forward and one back. This 
practice of throwing the hands to 
meet the front toe has a great deal 
of good in it. On alighting from 
the hurdle, the arm that is back 
should be thrown forward to help 
the first stride, just as it nelps the 
sprinter. 

An ideal stride over the hurdles 
would be ten feet nine inches, or six 
feet six inches on the ascent and 
four feet three inches on the de- 
scent. This coming down so close to 
the hurdle will in the beginning put 
the novice off balance, and he will 
have a hard time getting a natura] 
stride for the next hurdle. Patience 
will remedy this in time. 


In running low hurdles, every- 
thing is the same as in the igh 
fences, except that one need not 
bend so far forward in the ascent, 
and the back leg need not be 
brought so high. Indeed, one should 
hit the low hurdle with the back 
knee if one hits it at all, and many 
fine performers over the high huc- 
dles would be better at the low 
sticks if they did not have this 
habit of throwing the back leg par- 
allel so ingrained. 

Assiduous practice over one hur- 
dle for form will bring success in 
the hurdles. Three or four weeks 
before the first meet, from three to 
five hurdles should be raced over. 
Practice four times a week on hur- 


dles, with a spin at the full distance 
once during this time is the best 
training for the hurdles. The rest 
of the time should be given to 
sprinting. 

Three or four photographs here 
shown were taken of the writer by 
Dr. Monilaw, athletic director of 
University High School of Chicago, 
about ten years ago. Many college 


hurdlers have now gotten the points 
I tried to bring out much smoother, 
but for purposes of illustration they 
will suffice, especially as I have 
none better at hand. 

















Ep1tTor’s NoTE 

This picture shows Nicholson af- 
ter he has landed taking his first 
step. Note that he has landed close 
to the hurdle, that his right arm 
swings forward with his left leg, 
that his left arm is back ready to be 
swung forward with his next step, 
and that his body is well forward. 
Some hurdlers hit their heels when 
landing. It will be noticed that 
Nicholson alights on his toe and, 30 
to speak, lands running. A great 
deal of his success lay in his quick 
recovery after clearing the hurdle. 
The vigorous arm action is of value 
in getting up speed between the 
hurdles. Note how ‘Nicholson uses 
his arms as an aid in running. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR RELAY RACING 


Value of Relay Racing 

Relay Racing has grown in popu- 
larity both with spectators and 
coaches for the reason that relay 
races are intensely 
from the standpoint of the man in 
the stands, and the coach finds that 
in developing teams for relay races 
he likewise is training men for the 
sprints, quarter, half, mile and two 
mile runs in his later meets. 


Requirements 

It is a difficult matter to get four 
good quarter milers, four good half 
milers, or four good mile runners, 
and the coach who has four good 
men, even though none of them are 
exceptionally brilliant, has a good 
chance to win from a team made up 
of one or two stars and one or two 
poor men. The medley races are 
designed primarily for the school 
that has a good man in each of the 
running events, but not four men 
who can run the same distance. 


Placing the Men 

It is generally considered ad- 
visable to run a good man first, 
but to have the best man on the 
team run last. As between the 
other two men, it is well to run the 
poorest man in third place and the 
other second. Of course, this order 
will have to be changed sometimes 
—for instance, if a certain man 
cannot judge pace, it is well to try 
to place him so that he will be 
touched off as nearly even with his 
dangerous opponent as_ possible. 
Or, if a runner has a tendency to 
get too nervous while waiting for 
the baton, he should be started 
first, other things being equal. 
Sometimes it is well to start a big 
strong runner so that he will not 
be crowded out at the first turn. 


Running the Race 

The various races in a relay 
should be run much as they would 
be run in straight events, with 
these exceptions: first, there is the 
matter of the possible uneven start 


interesting © 


of all but the men who run first. 
Some very interesting problems are 
here presented. Some of them are 
as follows: 


(a) A quarter miler is touched 
off some fifteen to twenty yards 
behind an opponent. Should he 
make up the distance at once? 

Answer: No. He should run his 
own race and strive to cover the full 
distance in the shortest possible 
time for him and not bother with 
the rival runner. 

(b) If a member of a four mile 
team is touched off fifteen or twenty 
yards behind, should he run his 
own race or try to pick up. the man 
in front? 

Answer: In this ease, if the 
other man does not set too fast a 
pace it is well to catch up to him 
and then let him set the pace, pro- 
vided, of course, he will run the 
race to the trailer’s liking. 

(ce) If a runner is touched off 
quite a distance in front of his 
rival, how should he run his race? 

Answer: By-all means he should 
strive to judge his pace just as he 
would if he were running all alone 
in a time trial. 

In running relays, as in all races, 
the runners should take care not 
to run wide on turns, and they 
should remember at the end of 
their run to manoeuver to a good 
position for the exchange of the 
baton. 

Passing the Baton 

There are two methods usually 
employed in receiving the baton. 
First, the receiver reaches back in 
the natural manner of holding the 
hand when reaching back for an 
object. This is the best method, 
for these reasons: it is the easiest 
manner of grasping an object ; that 
is, the muscles are not constrained 
and because of this there is not so 
much danger of dropping the stick. 
A great deal of responsibility for 
a safe exchange shonld be placed on 
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the receiver, because the passer is 
usually tired and sometimes groggy 
when the exchange is made and 
consequently may not be able to lay 
the baton in the outstretched hand. 
When this happens, the receiver 
will have to move his hand quickly 
to grasp the stick before it falls. 
The other method of holding the 
hand to receive the baton is for the 
waiting runner to turn the out- 





Shifting the Baton 

Practically all runners pass the 
baton with the left hand and re- 
ceive it in the right. This raises 
the question regarding the stage in 
the run where the baton should be 
shifted from the runner’s right 
hand to the left. In most cases it 
is well to make this shift soon after 
the baton is received, because then 
the runner is fresh and not so likely 
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This illustrates the proper method of passing and receiving the baton. 
Note that it is passed when both runners are in full stride. 


stretched hand palm downward and 
then, by turning it to the right, 
present the palm to the passer. 
This tightens the muscles and 
makes it hard for the receiver to 
move his hand freely for a safe 
exchange. The advocates of this 
method of receiving the baton 
point out that the receiver, after 
grasping the implement, swings his 
hand forward with his running 
stride and does not need to first 
turn his hand over. In fact, this 
movement is a trifle faster than the 
one in the other method, but since 
it is not so safe, the first method is 
preferred. 


to drop it as he is at the end of the 
run where he may be fighting for a 
good exchange position. 
The Finish of the Race 

The runner should plan as soon 
as he comes into the straightaway 
in the final lap, how he will pass 
the baton to his teammate. If the 
next runner has the pole, his prob- 
lem is usually simple; but if he-is 
stationed out in fourth, fifth or 
sixth place, the man finishing the 
race will have to plan not to trip 
an opponent or to be tripped when 
there are a number of runners fin- 
ishing close together. In this case 

(Concluded on Page 24) 











PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SPORT IN 
GERMANY 


BY 
SEWARD STALEY 
Director of Required Physical Training, University of Illinois 
Mr. Staley has recently returned from Germany where he made an exhaustive 
study of developments in Physical Education, and probably is more of an author- 


ity regarding modern German physical training than any other American. 


His 


report of the German national program will be of interest to every physical di- 


rector in this country.—EpIToR’s NOTE. 


HE recent war has been pro- 

ductive of a great many social, 
political, and educational changes 
in Europe. Along with these other 
changes has come a tremendous ad- 
vancement in physical training and 
athletic sport. To one who has 
traveled through Europe studying 
this work, it seems that the whole 
continent has suddenly awakened 
to the tremendous significance of 
formal and recreational physical 
activities. And of all the countries 
which have made great advance- 
ments in this field, Germany has, 
from my investigation, made not 
the least. 

There is a higher percentage of 
amateur athletics, or rather indi- 
viduals, taking part in some form 
of amateur athletics in Germany 
than any other country in the 
world. Dr. Carl Diem, chairman 
of the German Olympic Committee, 
gave me some figures which I here- 
with submit in substantiation of 
this statement. 

The various athletic activities 
have highly organized national fed- 
erations and have registered par- 
ticipating members of the following 
numbers : 

Turners (Gymnasts)--- 1,500,000 


Soecer Football _._----- 1,000,000 
Track & Field Athletics’ 800,000 
I si centuibnacenatininte 200,000 
EE -stcisiap-sabamnciciadsaness 80,000 
eyeing ............. 60,000 
Wrestling -......-.--.-.- 30,000 
A 10,000 
a 15,000 
SR 10,000 
ees 5,000 

Te dcomcnnitinnn 3,710,000 
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This represents only the number 
registered in national organizations. 
Dr. Diem assured me that there 
were nearly half as many again 
participating in some recognized 
form of athletic activity who were 
not registered. Allowing for dupli- 
cations, etc., it is fairly safe to es- 
timate that the number exceeds five 
million. 

I spent three months in Germany 
studying this work, and from my 
observation, which extended to all 
parts of the country, I am con- 
vineed that this number is not too 
high. I might add that athletic 
activity is not confined only to men 
and boys. Girls and women are tak 
ing part in large numbers, and I 
was repeatedly informed that the 
number was increasing rapidly. 

Athletic sport also is not con- 
fined to the activities mentioned 
above, but includes four other 
games not known in this country, 
which have a tremendous following 
there: Schlagball (hit ball)—a sort 
of mixture of cricket and baseball; 
Faustball (fist ball)—similar to vol- 
ley ball; Handball—a mixture of 
soccer and basketball; and Schlen- 
darball (sling ball)—played with a 
ball similar to a light medicine ball 
with a handle on it; this game is 
played by two teams, each attempt- 
ing to throw the ball in the other’s 
goal, a space marked on the ground. 
These sports are considered dis- 
tinctly national, as baseball and 
basketball are here, and have a tre- 
mendous following. City, section, 
state and national championships 
are held in each of them annually. 

Before the war the Turner so- 
cieties which abounded throughout 


























PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SPoRT IN GERMANY 


the country, confined their activi- 
ties largely to gymnastics. Since 
the war, I was repeatedly informed, 
and further saw with my own eyes, 
that these organizations if not less- 
ening their interest in gymnastic 
work, are at least devoting a great- 
ly increased attention to athletics, 
softer, track and field, rowing, 
swimming, and so forth; the tend- 
ency is away from gymnastics to- 
ward athletic sport. 

In expression of this new trend 
of mind, the government is now 
considering the passage of a com- 
pulsory physical training law. The 
only reason the law has not been 
passed is that the legislators can- 
not agree as to the nature of it. 
Compulsory physical training has 
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a compulsory physical training law 
whereby young men can be assem- 
bled annually for a period of six 
months or longer and through a 
thorough course in physical train- 
ing, including gymnastics, football, 
track and field athletics, swimming, 
rowing, and other athletic activi- 
ties, be placed at the top cf their 
physical condition. If this pro- 
posal goes through and gets by the 
French watchdogs, those who are 
familiar with the value of physical 
training in warfare must realize 
that after all Germany was the 
great benefactress of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. I shall not rhapso- 
dize over the other advantages of 
such a law, but I might point out 
that if it does go into effect, the 











The above illustration shows a class in soccer in Germany studying 
tactics and strategy. 


existed for a long time in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
The present consideration involves 
principally (1) the idea of health 
eamps for young men and women, 
and (2) more play space in the cit- 
ies. Before the Versailles treaty, 
Germany relied on her compulsory 
military training laws to keep her 
young men fit. Denied this oppor- 
tunity, now, the proposal is to have 


American people can offer now a 
fond farewell to Olympic champ- 
ionships and all such. 

The second aspect of the pro- 
posed legislation involves the lay- 
ing out of greatly increased play- 
ing areas in the cities. The pro- 
posal is to make each city establish 
play areas—so many square met- 
ers per capita. If this is done it 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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OUR FIGHTING GAMES 


The discussion concerning competitive athleties which was started by 
the speeches of two or three college presidents and by the action of some 
of the mid-western universities in enforcing self-imposed rules, will resuit 
in good for our school and college athletics, not only because the attacks 
will have a tendency to rid athletics of some of the evils which threaten 
them, but also because out of the discussion athletics will be justified and 
consequently more firmly established. 

The idea back of our fighting games is basically and fundamentally 
sound. If we have failed somewhere along the line in the administration 
of our games, or if we have permitted evil tendencies to creep in, let us 
improve our administration and let us wipe out the evils, but let us hold 
fast to those institutions which are so much a part of our American life 
and so necessary in developing character, stamina and a high degree of 
sportsmanship. 

Many of the outstanding features of our athletic system are inherent 
in American characteristics. It is not the purpose of these observations 
to defend or assail these national characteristics. If we have gone too 
far in placing a premium on success, let others decide; but the fact re- 
mains that our games will be no better and no worse than our national 
consciousness. The boy will try to play up to the standards set by his 
fathers ; the coach will do everything humanly possible to win the games 
that the faculty, the alumni, and the public demand that he win. In 
the late war many officers were sent back to the States because they did 
not take the objectives they were commanded to take. No excuses were 
acceptable. The coach of today must take his objectives or give way to 
another. It does not matter whether he has as many guns or as fine 
accoutrement as his opponents—he is expected to win. In the five 
smaller universities that belong to the so-called Big Ten, or Western Con- 
ference, there is only one coach of a major sport who has held his position 
for ten years, while in the five larger universities that belong to this Con- 
ference, six or possibly seven men have out-stayed the ten-year limit. 

_ THE JouRNAL is not wasting maudlin sentiment over the losers—in 

athletics we shed no tears for the man who gets licked—but it would like 

to say a word for the school and college coaches who have played the game 

according to the rules, even while they realized that they were more likely 
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to be judged by the figures in their percentage columns than by their 
methods, and to suggest to those who would hold the coach responsible 
for all the ills in athletics that the reason for the undue emphasis upon 
winning often lies back of the coaches. 

The coach of today must continue to observe the rules and must teach 
his boys respect for the rules; he must combat gambling as the greatest 
foe of amateur sport, he must ‘avoid everything that is small and under- 
handed, and, above all, he must remember that his job is to make men. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The article by Seward Staley in this issue of the Journal challenges 
the attention of every student of Physical Education. The fact, which 
he points out that Germany is striving to come back not by military train- 
ing, which is forbidden by the allies, but by an intensive form of com- 
pulsory physical training is significant. In this connection we need to 
be reminded that the ancient Greeks founded their military power on their 
national system of physical training; that the basic combat unit of the 
Roman Legion was the individual soldier trained for hand-to-hand 
fighting ; that Father Jahn laid the basis for Germany’s twentieth cen- 
tury greatness by instituting a system of physical training designed to 
develop the essentials of good health, discipline and educated bodies. 

Here in America we are not to have universal military training not 
beeause it is forbidden by foreign powers but because our people are op- 
posed to it. Are we then to have universal physical training? Some 
of the States have passed compulsory physical training laws and congress 
has before it a bill which provides for governmental encouragement and 
aid in physical education for the different states. Congress however has 
so far failed to pass this needed legislation and the responsibility for 
the physical training of our citizenry rests with the schools and colleges. 
The draft figures show that we were derelict in our duty in this re- 
spect before the war. Germany is not losing the opportunity of build- 
ing on a sound physical foundation, let us not lose sight of our responsi- 
bility. 


N.C. A. A. MEET 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association Track and Field Meet will 
be held this year in Chicago, on Stagg Field, June 17. This meet should 
become one of the greatest annual events on the national sport calendar. 
The National Collegiate Athletic Association, under whose auspices and 
management this track meet is held, is composed of nearly two hundred 
of the leading colleges and universities in America. The meet will be 
held after all of the conference and sectional meets have been finished, 
and, consequently, the N. C. A. A. meet will provide an opportunity for 
the winners of the conference meets to come together in competition. 











THE REACTION TIME OF ATHLETES 


SAMUEL A. LEVY 
Mr. Levy is an upperclassman in the Coaching Course, University of Illinois. 
His study is of value, especially to the coach who is training sprinters and hurd- 
lers. but the matter of reaction time is of value to all students of athletics. — 


EpiTor’s Note. 


UCCESSFUL achievement in 

athletics demands’ the highest 
mental and physical qualities. Un- 
til recently, however, the physical 
qualities have received far more at- 
tention than the mental. Now the 
psychologist is especially interested 
in the mental aspects of athletic 
performance. For him the prob- 
lems of vision, audition, memory, 
association, habit, instinct, emotion, 
thought and reaction are very im- 
portant problems. 

‘*A very important problem for 
the coach is that involved in the se- 
lection of men. A coach in any 
branch of athletics experiences 
nothing more disheartening than to 
spend three-fourths of his time upon 
men who cannot finally be used. 
In football, for example, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the coach to 
know how long it takes his men to 
charge after the ball has been 
snapped. In this situation a few 
thousandths of a second may make 
the whole difference between a good 
and a bad linesman. The psycholo- 
gist can and does devise tests de- 
signed to measure the ability in- 
volved in all cases of athletic per- 
formance.’’* 

A fundamental problem in the 
psychology of athletics is that of re- 
action time. The importance of re- 
action time in all branches of ath- 
letic endeavor is very apparent. 
The ability of an athlete to start 
at the report of a gun or any given 
signal with the least loss of time de- 
termines in a large measure his 
success and that of his team. For 
example, a track man who reacts 
quickly to the gun without any ap- 
parent loss of time clearly has the 
advantage in the race. 


The general problem in experi- 
mertation on reaction time is as 
follows: to produce certain definite 
impressions on the sense organs, 
to secure a definite result in the 
form of motion of some part of the 
body as an indication that the im- 
pressions have been received, and 
to measure with accuracy the inter- 
val between the stimulation and the 
resulting motion. This interval (be- 
tween the instant the external stim- 
ulus begins to act and the instant 
of the resulting movement of some 
body part) is termed the ‘‘reaction 
time.”’ 

As an illustration, let us take a 
sprinter on his mark. A gun is 
fired (stimulus), the sound is heard 
by the ear (sense organ), and the 
runner leaves his mark (resulting 
motion). The time elapsing be- 
tween the firing of the gun and the 
leaving of the mark is in this case 
the ‘‘reaction time.’’ 

The above example illustrates a 
ease of ‘‘simple reaction time.”’ 
But even ‘‘simple reaction time’’ 
is a complex affair. It involves sev- 
eral processes: the action of the 
stimulus on an end-organ, excita- 
tion of the sensory nerve, conduc- 
tion of the impulse over the sensory 
nerve tract to the spinal cord or to 
the base of the brain, transforma- 
tion of the sensory into the motor 
impulse, conduction of the motor 
impulse through a motor nerve, and 
finally the setting free of muscular 
movement. 

There are two kinds of simple 
reaction time, sensory and muscu- 
lar. Reaction time is sensory when 
the subject directs his attention to- 
ward the coming stimulus (in our 
experiment, the sound). Reaction 


*Dr. c. R. Griffith, Department of Psychology, University of Illinois. 
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time is muscular when the subject. 


directs his attention toward the 
movement to be made (in our ex- 
periment, the tapping of a key). 

In these experiments the simple 
reaction time both sensory and mus- 
cular is determined. The experi- 
ments were conducted with four 
groups of subjects, classified as fol- 
lows: 

Group A— Athletes of varsity 
caliber. 

Group B—Men with some ath- 
letic training (coaching school stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois). 

Group C—Men with very little 
or no athletic training. 

Group D—Members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois coaching staff. 
All these men had engaged in ath- 
leties, some many years back, oth- 
ers but a few years ago. The ma- 
jority of these coaches are beyond 
thirty years of age. 

The instrument used is the Ver- 
nier chronoscope, which measures 
the reaction time in fiftieths of a 
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second. The experiment involves 
one sense department, auditory 
stimuli being used exclusively. The 
conditions of the experiment are 
simple and consequently not con- 
fusing. The subject is acquainted 
with a definite stimulus (sound 
from the tapping of a key) to which 
he is to react with a definite move- 
ment (tapping of a key). He shuts 
his eyes and is warned a few sec- 
onds in advance to ‘‘be ready’’ for 
the eoming stimulus. 

For the sensory reaction the in- 
struction was such that the subject 
‘naturally attended to the coming 
stimulus (the sound). 

For the muscular reaction the in- 
struction was such that it prompted 
the subject to attend to the move- 
ment to be made (pressing of a 
key,). 

Each subject was given fifteen 
tests in the sensory phase of the 
experiment and a like number in 
the muscular phase, and the aver- 
age for each group was computed 
in thousandths of a second. 

Following is a comparative table 
of my results and the results given 
by psychologists for a _ general 
mixed group of people: 

COMPARISON OF REACTIONS 

UNIT 1/1000 SEC. 
Sensory Reaction Muscular Reaction 


to Sound to Sound 
Group D_--104 Group D--- 94 
Group A_--106 Group A-_--106 


Group B_--118 
Group C_--122 


Group B_--106 
Group C_--110 


General General 
Group --225 Group --120 
Note: In the preceding diagram the 


general group is composed of an ordi 
nary run of people, including men and 
women. The fact that the subjects in 
Groups A, B and C are college men and 
therefore a selected group, accounts for 
the large difference between the reac- 
tion time of the General Group and the 
groups in our experiment. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The muscular reaction for each 
individual and for each group was 
lower than the sensory reaction for 


_that particular individual or group. 


This means that an individual, 
when he attends to the movement 
to be made, reacts faster than when 
he attends to the auditory stimulus 
alone. 

2. Of the three groups of stu- 
dents, Group A had the shortest re- 
action time, Group B occupied the 
medium ground, and Group C had 
the longest reaction time. The re- 
action time (alike in both the sen- 
sory and muscular types of reac- 
tion) seems to vary directly with 
the amount of athletic experience 
of the subject. 

Whether the members of Group 
A ean with more training further 
reduce their reaction time or wheth- 
er they have reached the lower 
physiological limit, is not known. 
Repetition of the tests (after the 
group has had more athletic train- 
ing) will have to be made before 
a conelusion can be drawn one way 
or the other. 

3. The average reactions for 
Group D (the coaches) were slight- 
lv better than the average reactions 
of Group A (the varsity athletes). 
This indicates that age apparently 
does not influence reaction time. 
An athlete can evidently retain his 
reaction time during active life. 

4. The above is true under ideal 
laboratory conditions, where the 
subject sits at ease. Further ex- 
periment must show what influence 
such psychological factors as emo- 
tion, excitement, stress, competi- 
tion and fatigue have on reaction 
time. 





Question: S. J., Wis —What do 
you suggest for the meal just before 
the race? I generally use soft boiled 
eggs and toast with weak tea. 
There are a lot of men who do not 
like the eggs, as they make them 
sick, 

Ans.: Give them a moderate 
amount of lean meat and vegeta- 
bles. The meals should be at least 
four hours before the meet. 
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TOURNAMENT PLAY 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
minutes to play, that team should 
kill time rather than take chances. 
A team ean stall by keeping the 
ball in the back court, especially if 
the opponents are playing a five- 
man defense. Further time is con- 
sumed when the ball is tossed up on 
held balls, consequently a man who 
ean get the ball on the jump up on 
a held ball should eatch it and per- 
mit another held ball and thus keep 
on jumping and holding the ball 
indefinitely. Another way of us- 
ing up time is to pass out of bounds 

at the far end of the floor. 

Finally, the team should be in- 
structed to take out time when the 
opposition is enjoying a winning 
rally, and avoid taking out time if 
possible when things are breaking 
good. 

These are small matters, but 
many college and school teams do 
not pay enough attention to them 
in crucial contests. 
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CONCENTRATION IN ATHLETICS 


B 
0. H. VOGEL 


Mr. Vogel, who has won his letter in football and baseball at the University of 
Illinois and who is now a member of the varsity_basketball team, was last year 


one of the leading batters in the Intercollegiate Conference. 


He has made some 


interesting observations in this article regarding important elements in athletic 


performances and athletic coaching. 


It is possible that some of the JouRN'AL 


readers will add further suggestions regarding these matters.—Epttor’s Nore. 


HAT amount of success in 

athletics is due to concentra- 
tion? No definite experiments have 
been made along this line, though 
coaches and athletes have been ap- 
proached on the subject at various 
times. Without a doubt, when a 
new event is being learned, every 
move is concentrated upon, until it 
is thoroughly learned by repetition. 
However, on what does an athlete 
concentrate after all of these move- 
ments have become mechanical, so 
that he may get the best results out 
of his efforts? It is understood that 
there are many things to be consid- 
ered in the success of athletics, such 
as nervous energy, mental and 
physical poise, but without concen- 
tration, in the performance of an 
event an athlete will not be success- 
ful. 

The batter, in baseball, should 
concentrate on the ball and not on 
his muscular action. It is true that 
‘fa good eye’’ refers to good eye- 
sight, but this also means concen- 
tration on the ball. To prove my 
point I conducted a series of tests 
with two men in fielding, batting, 
and throwing. One hundred trials 
were made each way. In batting 
they were first told to concentrate 
on the muscular movements of the 
arm and body, and to forget the 
ball until it was directly in front 
of them and then to hit the ball. 
Both hit close to seventy-five. They 
were then told to concentrate on 
the ball, forget their muscular ac- 
tion, and swing naturally. Both 
hit over ninety. No curves were 
used, the pitched ball being fairly 
fast. Next they threw at a target. 
First they concentrated on the mus- 
cular action of the arm and body, 
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forgetting about the mark at which 
they were throwing until the ball 
was about to leave their hands. 
Then they threw it naturally, con- 
centrating on the mark at which 
they were throwing. Twenty trials 
were made by each and it was found 
that concentration on the mark 
brought the best results. In field- 
ing the subjects were told to watch 
the ball until its last hop, then to 
concentrate on their muscular ac- 
tion and the place to which they 
were to throw the ball. After this 
they were told to watch the ball 
until it was in their hands. It was 
found that the latter brought the 
best results. These trials show that 
the best result is gained by concen- 
tration on the ball in hitting and 
fielding, while in pitching it is the 
target. Since only a small number 
of subjects were used in conducting 
these experiments the results are 
not conclusive, but they furnish 
food for thought. 

In football in place and drop 
kicking, the concentration is on the 
ball. The kicker has a mental pic- 
ture of the goal posts, and of the 
opposing players rushing in, but 
everything centers on that spot of 
the ball, where his toe will meet the 
oval. In punting it is again the 
ball and not the leg action upon 
which the concentration is centered. 
To get the best kick the foot must 
meet the ball squarely and neither 
end of the ball must be tilted when 
dropped. In passing, a mark is con- 
centrated on, this being either a 
man or a mark on the field; no ex- 
periments have been made to prove 
this conclusion and my information 
has been gathered from players and 
coaches at the University of Illinois. 











CONCENTRATION IN ATHLETICS 


In practically every track event 
the thing to be considered is the 
form in the event. In starting, the 
essential thing is to get away quick- 
ly from the mark. In practice one 
should continually imagine the ‘‘on 
your mark’’, ‘‘get set’’, andthe gun. 
A slow man, by practicing this, will 
be able to get away much more 
quickly than a faster man. The 
sprinter should concentrate on arm 
and leg action to get away fast, and 
not on the report of the pistol. 
Sprinting consists of a quick driv- 
ing leg and arm action. In prac- 
tice, form in running is concentrat- 
ed upon. In a race, however, it is 
not the form that counts, but the 
speed with which the ground is 
covered. All concentration should 
be on a quick drive with the arms 
and legs, so as to get more speed. 
Hurdling takes in two things: 
stride and form in going over the 
hurdle. These are continually 
drilled upon in practice and in the 
excitement of a race if they are 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Putting the 
Athlete Back 
In the Game 


is always an important con- 
sideration with the athletic 
director. Minor injuries, such 
as sprains and strains, while 
not serious in themselves, of- 
ten cripple the strength of 
the team by disabling an im- 
portant unit. 


Not only does 


Aulifphlogistine 


TRADE MARK , 





give instant relief from pain 
in sprains and other injuries, 
but it begins immediately to 
establish a process of repair, 
which brings the injured limb 
into rapid utility and allows 
the athlete to get back into the 
game at the earliest possible 
moment. 


THE 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 GRAND STREET 
New York City 


A copy of Dr. Glimstedt’s book— 
“Conditioning and Training in Amer- 
ican College Athletics, and the Treat- 
ment of Athletic Injuries,” will be 
sent, all charges paid, upon receipt of 
request. 
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COACHE 


positions are and help you get the 
place you want. Leading Universities, 
Colleges, Normal and Public Schools 
select our candidates. Write for de- 
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The Strength is in these Circles 





OUR seating problems can be 
answered in a most efficient and 
satisfactory manner. These portable 
bleachers can be put up or taken 
down quickly, used indoors or out. 
They are essential school equip- 
ment and they pay for themselves 
ina short time. Write today for 
particulars. 


ALEXANDER 
LUMBER 


CO. 
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Main Sales 
Office 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR RELAY 
RACING 
(Concluded from Page 13) 
it is better to work out gradually 
and not try to hold the pole, and 
then move out at.the touch-off line. 

When a man has finished the 
race, he should either stand still 
in his lane or move forward. He 
should never cut to the inside or 
outside of the track because in so 
doing he runs the chance of trip- 
ping an opponent. 

RELAY RULES 

The rules in Relay Racing are 
the same as in running straight 
events, with the exception of a few 
special provisions which cover the 
relay features. Chief among these 
may be mentioned the following, 
by way of emphasis: 

1. The touch-off zone is marked 
by a line drawn 10 yards each side 
of the starting line. The baton 
must be passed somewhere in this 
20-yard zone. 

2. One man is not permitted to 
run two stations. 

3. If the baton is dropped, it 
must be picked up by the man who 
was carrying it, and in making an 
exchange it must be passed and not 
thrown. 

4. The relative position of the 
teams on the starting line shall be 
drawn for and in these positions 
the baton shall be exchanged. 





DRIBBLING 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
great deal in practice because it 
teaches men to handle the ball. 

7. Where a defensive man charges 
an offensive man catching #he ball, 
the offensive man may fake one 
way, then reverse and dribble to- 
ward the basket. 

8. With two men against one 
near your goal, dribble in to draw 
the guard so as to make a pass pos- 
sible to the other man; but if the 
guard covers the other man, take a 
short shot. 
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BALL PLAYS AIDS TO COACHES 


(Concluded from Page 6) TRACK AND FIELD 





- 87. How to Pole Vault 


Twenty-four articles which describe in 
detail the form in Track and Field Events 


76. General Principles of Training 
Including suggestions on fatigue 
~ and physiology of exercise for 
Pad track athletes. 
4 77. How to Sprint 
78. How to Run 440 and .880 
a 79. How to Run the High Hurdles 
ra £0. How to Run the Low Hurdles 
81. How to Put the Shot 
82. How to Throw the Discus 
f 83. How to Throw the Hammer 
#4. How to Throw the Javelin 
85. How to High Jump 
we 86. How to Broad Jump 











88. How to Run the Relays 
89. Generalship in Track and Field 








90. Hints to Coaches 
cr ™ 91. How to Run Off a Meet 





and about four or five feet from 86. How te Run Mile and Two Mile 


him; No. 5 euts away from the bas- Price of above Articles, 280 Each 
J Jom Series, $3. 
ket and No. 4 cuts toward the bas- arta open 
i- % GRIFFITH-CLARK 
ket; No. 3 passes to No. 4; No. 4 PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE Co. 
dribbles in for a shot. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


32. Digest of Track and Field Rules 
Diagram V 93. How to Chart Progress of Team 
94. Scouting and Values of Dope Card 
NO. V. 95. Record Blanks for Officials 
y ~~ és ™ ‘ 96. Massage and First Aid 
Nos. 4 and 5 line up facing No. 3 97. Construction of Track and Field 


99. Cross-Country Running 
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ILLINOIS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Specially Selected Articles for 
School and College Coaches 


Sweat shirts ~ -_-______ $1.50 
Selected vaulting poles __ 7.50 
Selected Gill javelins ____ 5.50 
Selected Gill discus _._____ 6.50 
Tournament basketball 

| EDs 4.00 
Illinois football pants ~__ 7.25 
Special head helmets ____ 6.25 
Special shoulder pads —__ 6.00 


JOHN VAN LIEW, Mégr. 
Champaign, Illinois 
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National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Award 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 
DIEGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 John St. 73 Tremont St. Oliver Bldg, 
N.Y.City Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of medals, loving cups, 

Placques, gold basketballs, in fact, 

ATHLETIC PRIZES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Descriptive literature sent on request 











CONCENTRATION IN ATH- 
LETICS 
(Continued from Page 23) 

not concentrated upon, one is apt 
to chop the stride, and to forget the 
form over the hurdles. It is speed 
over the hurdles that makes the fast 
Correct form makes for this 
speed. The shot put depends on 
form and relaxation of the muscles. 
In practice some coaches advise 
their men to aim at a mark, or to 
try to put the shot up to the best 
mark they have made. 'I'his causes 
the man to tense his muscles and 
as a result, to do poor work. If the 
man in practice will work on form 
and not on distance he will find 
that though he puts the shot only 
35 or 36 feet in practice he will do 
much better in a meet. 

Relaxation must be concentrated 
on in the shot, hammer, discus, and 
javelin. These four events are 
much alike in all movements, and 
the same things must be concen- 
trated on in each. The high jump- 
er first must think of his take off. 
As soon as the take off is accom- 
plished, he begins thinking of his 
form. The leg is thrown up, the 
arms are thrown up, the body 
straightened, then the twist of the 
hips, followed by the leg snap. All 
of this must be concentrated on to 
get the highest jump. The cross 
bar should be more or less ignored 
in the jump. The same principle 
holds true in the pole vault. First 
the take off is concentrated on so 
that the .pole will hit the mark at 
the time the vaulter has attained 
his greatest speed. The arm pull is 
then centered on, followed by the 
throwing of the hips over the bar, 
and then the turn when the pole 
is pushed away from the body. 

In basket shooting, the attention 
is centered on the rim of the bas- 
ket. Some coaches advocate fol- 
lowing the ball through the air 
from the hand. However, whea 
throwing at a target, one does not 
follow the ball, but rather keeps 
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his eye on the target. In most 
events where there is a target, the 
eye is centered on the target and not 
on the object which is being thrown, 
shot or impelled toward the target 
in any manner. Trials were made 
with the Illinois varsity basketball 
men; first the men throwing fol- 
lowed the ball with their eyes, then 
kept their eyes on the target or rim. 
When following the latter proced- 
ure they were more successful. In 
other words, they had a higher 
average when they concentrated 
their attention on the basket rather 
than on the ball. 


In golf, the concentration is cen- 
tered on the ball and on form. A 
golfer keeps his eye on the ball. 
In driving he determines the gen- 
eral direction and then puts all of 
his attention on the ball. In put- 
ting, the final action is centered on 
the ball. The stance and prelimi- 
nary swings largely take care of the 
direction. 

Mental concentration plays an 
important part in every branch of 
athletics. In baseball, football, and 
golf, it is concentration on the ball 
or target. In golf, form is also in- 
cluded. Track and field activities 
require attention as regards mus- 
cular relaxation, and concentration 
on definite bodily movements. In 
throwing baskets in basketball, con- 
centration on the basket should be 
insisted upon. In conclusion, then, 
first the ability to concentrate one’s 
attention, and second the knowl- 
edge as to what object, on which the 
concentration should be made, are 
of prime importance in athletic 
achievement. 











RAWLINGS 
“Bill Doak” Glove 





The One Glove with Which Great 
Players Break Records 

No other style or model of glove has 

met with the universal approval of so 

inany players of various positions, and 
the reasons are: 

FIRST: Model is original and dis- 
tinct from any heretofore 
made and is found to be 
scientifically correct. 

SECOND: It is ready for use the day 
you receive it and needs no 
breaking in. 

THIRD: It is Large, Roomy, Soft, 
Flexible and well fitting. 

FOURTH: It is made of the finest ma- 
terials and workmanship 
throughout. 


FIFTH: Will out wear other makes 
of High Grade Gloves ow- 
ing to Superior Quality and 
treatment of the leather. 

SIXTH: Made on Large Pattern, laced 


between thumb and fore- 
finger forming a deep pock- 
et for the ball, well padded 
in large little finger and 
thumb and at wrist. 
If you have never used a Rawlings 
“Bill Doak’ Glove and would care to 
try it we will be pleased to have your 
order together with your remittance, 
and if after you have given it a thor- 
ough trial and find it unsatisfactory re- 
turn it and we will refund money. 


Price—Each $8.50 
Write for Rawlings Special Sample Book 
of Rawlings Quality Baseball Uniforms. 
Prices Right. 

“Rawlings Athletic Goods Are Better 
than Those Usually Sold as the Best” 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Your DEALER can Supply You, if not 
Write Us 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HURDLE 


OST coaches have their hur- 
dles built in their woodshops 
or by a local carpenter. The ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL has received a num- 
ber of requests for specifications 
and dimensions for hurdle con- 
struction. The following points 
should be considered in building a 
hurdle : 
First, the hurdle should conform 





tipping over the hurdles in the 
races. Further, it is advisable to 
have a minimum length specitied. 
Last spring the writer of this arti- 
cle refereed a Conference dual meet 
and one of the contestants trailed 
his leg on going over the high hur- 
dles. However, the hurdles were 
very short and did not conform to 
the rule requiring that they be at 











IlHustration 1 


to the rules and regulations. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation requires -that the hurdles 
shall be pinned or fixed so that the 
gates are rigid. This, of course, 
applies only to the high hurdles. 
Further, that the bases or feet of 
each hurdle shall not be less than 
20 inches broad. The top bar shall 
be a minimum length of 42 inches 
and a width of at least 3 inches, 
and shall be painted white ; and the 
weight shall be approximately 16 
pounds. There is a reason for all 
of these requirements. In the first 
place, it is necessary that the feet 
be of a uniform size so that there 
will be uniformity in the matter of 


least 42 inches long. It is well to 
have all the hurdles painted white 
so that the men will be accustomed 
to clearing barriers that all look 
alike. 

In the second place, it is desirable 
to build a hurdle that can be used 
both for the high and the low hur- 
dle events. 

In the third place, it is well to 
consider the matter of durability 
and to follow a plan of construc- 
tion that makes for little waste and 
to select wood that is free from 
knots and other flaws. Of course, 
several coats of white paint will 
add to the life of the hurdles. 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
SPORT IN GERMANY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


will simply give athletics and out- 
door sports another stimulus there- 


by aiding and insuring the health ¢ 


and welfare of the nation. 

To provide directors for this new 
movement in physical training and 
sport, the German Olympic Com- 
mittee has opened a school of phy- 
sical training just outside Berlin. 
The school was opened in 1919 and 
already, in its third year, has an 
enrollment of 400 students, thirty 
of whom are women. The school 
offers a three year course and 
covers theory and practice in all 
sports, theory and practice in gym- 
nastics, free-exercise, and allied 
subjects, anatomy, physiology, psy- 
chology, corrective gymnastics, mas- 
sage, pedagogy, and so forth. 

Most notable of all, however, is 
the research work that is being car- 
ried on. In this field the school is 
far ahead of any that I have come 
in contact with and I am familiar 
with practically all of them, both 
in this country and in Europe. 
The school is established at the 
Stadium that was erected in 1913 
for the Olympic Games, which were 
to have been held there in 1916. 
The faculty is composed largely 
of professors from the University 
of Berlin. All in all, the school 
has made a wonderful start and 
bids fair to be ore of the leading 
institutions of its kind in the world. 





Question: J. R., Minn.—If a foot- 
ball team is ahead in a close game 
and the game is nearly up, should 
it take chances? If the team plays 
safe, should its actions be construed 
as unsportsmanlike ? 

Ans.: (1) No, by no means. (2) 
The best football critics, officials, 
coaches, and players call this good 
football and not poor sportsman- 
ship. 
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7 Medart Plan and Engineering Depart- 

ment is constantly adding to its 50 years’ 
accumulated experience by devising and plan- 
ning playgrounds so that the greatest good 
will follow through their use. Add to this 
an honest effort to plan every installation, 
no matter what its size, so that the maxi- 
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cost—and the result is a service which, un- 
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without. 





Medart Engineering Service is given without 
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Send for Catalog “L” 


It is perhaps one of the most complete 
treatises available and is recognized every- 
where as a text book on modern playground 
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what your problem is—you will have our 
earnest and intelligent co-operation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A 
HURDLE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


The hurdle shown in the follow- 
ing picture is cne made from a 
plan worked out by a student in 
the University ef Illinois. It is 
durable and practical. It will be 
noted that as it stands in the pic- 
ture, it is of the mght heigh« for a 
low hurdle race. To make a high 
hurdle of the implement, all that 
is necessary is to swing the gate. 
When it is so swung and turned 
properly, it is impossible for a con- 
testant to kick the gate over with- 
out upsetting the entire hurdle. 


The hand nut at one side of the 


the low hurdle 2 ft. 6 in. high; the 
length over all is 42 inches, top 
board 3 inches; the end dimension 


_ pieces are 2 inches each; the bases 


are 20 inches long and 4 inches 
wide; the outside support of the 
end piece that fits on the bases is 12 
inches long. Note the slot at the 
bottom of the hurdle into which the 
top piece fits when the hurdle is 
set for low hurdle racing. Care 
should be taken in making this slot 
so that the end support will not be 
weakened. When Mr. Stagg had 
the hurdles made last spring for 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation meet on his field, he made 
the end pieces out of heavier ma- 
terial than is shown in the diagram 
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HURDLE 





Illustration 2 


hurdle makes it possible to tighten 
or loosen the hurdle, as desired. 

This hurdle has many features 
which recommend it to the user: 
First, it is simple in construction. 
Second, it can be easily made to 
conform to the rules. Third, little 
time is required in changing it from 
a low to a high hurdle. And, fourth, 
it. is durable. 

The second diagram gives specifi- 
cations of the hurdle. The hurdle 
is drawn according to a scale of 
one-fourth inch to one inch. The 
high hurdle is 3 ft. 6 in. high and 


on this page, with the idea that the 
hurdle needed strengthening in this 
particular. 

Ten hurdles are required for a 
flight of hurdles, whether in the 
120 yard or the 220 yard races. It 
is well to plan for at least six flights, 
and in some of the larger meets 
more flights are necessary. This 
means that at least sixty hurdles 
should be constructed. However, 


since hurdles are sometimes broken 
in the trial races, it is always de- 
sirable to have a few extra imple- 
ments ready at hand. 
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Lace-to-toe pattern 
gives snug fit. De- 
signed after careful 
study and measur- 
ing of athletes’ feet. 


Black toe strip re- 
inforces vital parts 
against scra 








A Prominent Coach 
Praises the Comet 


Albert B. Nies, Basketball Coach of Princeton 
University says: ‘‘Comet Shoes arrived sometime 
ago. I have been wearing them _ regularly 
in practice and I have indeed been pleased with 
them. They are well made and the non-slip sole 
certainly does the job.”’ 


This is only one of many tributes to the 
“Comet”? from basketball coaches in the leading 
universities and colleges of America. Ask your 
dealer to show you a pair of “‘Comets”—the lat- 
est addition to the Keds line and a real achieve- 
ment in basketball footwear. 
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Upper, made of two 
ducks carefully se- 
lected and_ tested, 
balances the sole 
perfectly. 


Rugged nickel 
eyelets make lac- > 
ing easy. 
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- “Thickness of sole Half inch cushion 
insures coolness to Outsole from toe 

—“., foot during the ¢° heel grips the 
floor—makes_skid- 
fastest play—adds ding or slipping 
buoyancy. impossible, 
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2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. 
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